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| BEHIND THE TRUMPED-UP WAR SCARES IN LAOS AND INDIA 


“DO YOU WANT YOUR GRANDCHILDREN TO BE COMMUNISTS?” 
This ostrich joined a few other ruffle-feathered American inhabitants—like the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and runaway Senator Dodd of Connecticut (“I won't 
stay in the same Washington with him”) in opposing the visit of Premier Khrush- 


chev. Most Americans, 


however (see Report to Readers below), are keeping 


their heads above ground to see if peace is headed this way. 
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DESPITE THE LAOS SMOKESCREEN 





lf Ike and Mr. K mean 
what they say—then 
peace can break out 


N THE EVE of the first Eisenhower- 

Khrushchev meeting, and on the 
very day the President returned home 
from Europe, the Western powers intro- 
duced a sour note. On Sept. 7, they im- 
plied complicity by Moscow and Peking 
in the civil war in Laos and tried to drag 
the UN into the war. 


This was hardly a fitting prelude to 
the first momentous exploration for 
peace. It demonstrated clearly that not 
everyone in the Western camp and in 
Washington was, if not enthusiastic, at 
least reconciled to a relaxation of world 
tension. It came at a time when there 
were distinctly hopeful signs of an East- 
West understanding. 


These signs were evident in some 
strikingly similar points made by Eisen- 
hower in his Aug. 31 TV appearance in 
Britain and by Khrushchev in an arti- 





WAS THE TIMING PLANNED? 


Tough control bill hits labor 


By Robert E. Light 
ORE THAN 110,000 unionists 
marched up New York’s Fifth Ave- 
nue in the city’s first Labor Day parade 
in 20 years, but Big Business had more 
genuine cause to celebrate. 


On Labor Day a drastic bill curtailing 
union picketing and boycotts and plac- 
ing Federa] controls over union affairs 
awaited only President Eisenhower's sig- 
nature to become law. 


Shored up this year by record profits, 
managements have played rough across 
the bargaining table. Half a million steel 
workers, 30,000 copper miners and 17,000 


packinghouse workers are engaged in 
strikes forced by managements that re- 
fused to, consider wage increases. 


In Washington labor’s “friends,” elect- 
ed last November in some measure by 
union support, turned tail under . Big 
Business pressure and joined the crusade 
to “clean up” unions. 


LONG FIGHT: New York’s labor parade 
was organized by the City Central Labor 
Council, representing 1,000 AFL-CIO 
locals, under the slogan, “A Strong Free 
Labor Movement Means A Strong Free 
America.” Council literature said: “Our 
march will be an answer to the lies and 


on Labor Day 


slanders directed against American labor 
by union-busting forces here at home 
and by freedom-hating forces of the 
Kremlin around the world.” But local 
leaders found other reasons for a dem- 
onstration of strength and unity. Hotel 
Trades Council president Jay Rubin told 
his members: “If the steel workers are 
defeated, all employers will be encour- 
aged to resist new contracts and to un- 
dermine existing ones.” 

In the parade. as 400,000 spectators 
lined the sidewalks, marchers raised these 
banners: “Boost Minimum Wages in 
Puerto Rico;” “New York Stands Low on 


(Continued on Page 4) 


cle entitled “On Peaceful Coexistence,” 
which he wrote for the October issue of 
the American quarterly, Foreign Affairs 
(he got $150 for it). 


PEACE IS THE NEED: Both leaders 
agreed that war would bring calamity 
to all, that there was a worldwide longs 
ing for peace. Eisenhower said: ‘Peace 
. . is the imperative of ow time.” 
Khrushchev said: “The question of 
peaceful coexistence . interests lite 
erally every man and woman on the 
globe.”” The President was interested in 
peace because “war has become so 
threatening in its capacity for destruc- 
tion of the whole world;” the Soviet 
Premier because “should a world war 
break out, no country will be able to 
shut itself off from a crushing blow.” 


Khrushchev believed that “the peace 
policy enjoys the powerful support of 
the broad masses of the people all over 
the world.” Eisenhower thought that 
“people want peace so much that one 
of these days governments had better 
get out of their way and let them have 
it.” Both were keenly aware of the need 
for economic aid for the underdeveloped 


(Continued on Page §) 
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Report to Readers: Mr. K & Co. and the people of America 


RIEND OF OURS. single fellow, recently decided to 
spend a six-week vacation motoring around the 
country. Wanted to see what the land and the people 
were like. He returned to his native Brooklyn exhila- 
rated and amazed. “Why, the American people are the 
friendliest, kindest people in the world!” he exclaimed. 


Never mind that this was the first time he’d ever 
ventured more than 50 miles beyond Brooklyn except 
once when the Army rushed him through basic train- 
ing in a Southern camp and then plunked him down 
on a Pacific island where the welcome, while warm, 
was anything but hospitable. Perfectionists might want 
to disparage our friend’s pronouncement because of his 
limited basis of comparison. But for us the spirit is 
the thing. And the spirit here—as confirmed by many 
more widely-traveled observers—is right: Americans 
are a friendly folk. 


All their fund of neighborliness will be on display 


beginning Sept. 15 when Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
arrives for a 12-day visit. Already they’ve indicated 
that, left to their own devices, they’d spare no effort 
to show him around the country and see that he enjoys 
himself. 


The State Dept. has described its Khrushchev mail 
as “moderate,” but among the letters are several hun- 
dred invitations to have Mr. K. pay pop calls to this 
farm or that factory, a church here, a community cen- 
ter elsewhere. 


T° BE SURE, MR. K. has had to turn down these 
invitations and hundreds more. In his jovrney 
from Washington to New York, to Pittsburgh, to Des 
Moines and Ames, Iowa, to Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco ana back to Washington he’ll have to bear up 
under a succession of official welcomes and banquets 
in lavish hotels. But even these have been arranged 
with an eagernness to please. When the management 


of the Mark Hopkins hotel on San Francisco’s Nob Hill 
discovered that the Soviet flag was not among the many 
national emblems in its collection, it sent someone 
scurrying to find one so that Mr. K. would feel per- 
fectly at home during his stay. 

San Francisco Mayor George Christopher made a few 
special arrangements of his own—by telephone. It 
seems that AFL-CIO leader James Carey had sched- 
uled a confrontation between Khrushchev and a half- 
dozen tep unionists for the same time the Mayor had 
planned a civic luncheon. The Mayor called in the 
press, picked up the phone and got the State Dept. on 
the long distance wire. He was happy to announce, 
after a brief conversation, that everything would be 
all right: the man from State had promised to talk to 
the union fellows about shifting their affair and the 
good people of San Francisco could go ahead with their 
plans to honor their foreign guest. 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Im person 
CINCINNATI, O. 

In those matters of gravest 
import, such as life and death, 
there appears to be no relation 
between the desires of the peo- 
ple and the actions of the State. 
The gruesome promise of “an- 
nihilating the enemy” has not 
convinced the people that they 
want nuclear war; still the cost- 
ly preparations for that holo- 
caust mount. Now the military 
are loosing trial balloons about 
starting bomb tests again if no 
ban agreement can be reached 
with the U.S.S.R. 

“Write your Congressman” is 
a grim jest in the matrix of pow- 
er in which we are enmeshed. In 
such a _ situation, the sensible 
course seems to be direct, per- 
sonal action. I have written the 
President that if bomb tests are 
resumed, or if announcement is 
made of plans for testing by the 
U.S., I shall come to Washing- 
ton and attempt to see him per- 
sonally. I believe I can find ap- 
propriate ways to express my 
feelings to the President, if it 
becomes necessary. To make it 
clear that I was not making a 
threat to the person of the Pres- 
ident, I stated that any action 
taken by me would be non-vio- 
lent. 

If others find themselves in 
“non-violent revolt” against the 
death march, they might also 
wish to write the Head of State 
in their country, advising him 
now that they will want to see 
him if bomb tests are resumed. 
No organized activity is suggest- 
ed; each person would find his 
own way to make it clear that 
the monstrous plans for exter- 
minating life and desolating the 
earth are intolerable. 

Marion Bromley 


Like ‘In Fact’ 
DETROIT, MICH. 
® was a subscriber to George 
Seldes’ In Fact while it lasted 
and would like to see the GUAR- 
DIAN do more on his line of 
things. 





W. R. Reid 


Something is wrong 
CHICO, CALIF. 

We are talking about housing, 
low rent housing, which is very 
badly needed, not only here on 
Daisy Lane but al] over, as far 
as I can see. Someone wants to 
know why I say so. Look for 
yourself. You will see there is 
a sign on a house, “For Rent.” 
I being a Negro, the first thing 
you hear, “It’s rented.” But the 
sign is still there. It is the same 
kind of people who kept me 
from getting an education when 
I was a child. Something is 
wrong, would you not say so? 

When there is a war you need 
me then. I get out, fight, kill 
someone I don’t know anything 
about and never seen. War is 
over, I come home, sleep with 
the dogs. Nowhere to stay. War 
is over: “Get out of my way, 
Negro!” 

We are preaching and teach- 
ing one thing, living the other. 
My work is OK. Money OK. My 









How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


SYDNEY—The racing year 
in Australia, beginning Aug- 
ust 1, began this year with 
prayers for the success of the 
season. The services were 
conducted in Roman Cath- 
olic, Anglican and Presbyter- 
ian churches 

Manufacturing retailer N. 
Bodkin, one of the organiz- 
ers Of the services, said as 
fraternities such as doctors, 
lawyers and accountants had 
special church services, it 
was felt that similar steps 
should be taken by the rac- 
ing fraternity. 

“We asked the blessing of 
the Church on horse racing, 
and hope that our request 
will be answered.” he said. 

—Australian News & In- 
formation Bureau 

One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 


with each entry. Winner this week: 
R.F., Brooklyn, N.Y. 











and your dollar is one and the 
same. It is OK for everything 
but a house to live in. If the 
Government don’t step in and 
build some low rent housing I 
feel sorry for all Negroes, my- 
self also. 

Johnnie Terry 


Program 


PATERSON, NJ. 

An Independent-Socialist Par- 
ty should advocate: 

® Banning the H-bomb. 

® A demilitarized Germany, 
east and west. 

@® Putting the treasury on a 
cash basis by printing money to 
pay the national debt, eliminat- 
ing interest; using gold only in 
foreign trade. 

® Nationalizing utilities; de- 
velop power resources with Fed- 
erally printed money—no bonds. 

@® Free bridges, tunnels, turn- 
pikes, etc. 

James Ellison Parker 


Krebiozen 


FLUSHING, N.Y. 

Because I have lost several 
friends from cancer, I am doing 
all in my power to keep others 
from suffering as they did. Spe- 
cifically, I want to let you know 
that there is something we can 
do. We can write to Sen. Paul 
H. Douglas and to Congressman 
Roland V. Libonati asking first 
that Krebiozen, a hormone, be 
placed where it belongs — under 
the jurisdiction of the Food and 
Drug Administration; and, sec- 
ondly, that Krebiozen be licensed 
for sale. (Three applications for 
license to sell have been made; 
the last one, dated May 5, 1958, 
bearing the serial No. 732,785.) 

Write to Douglas c/o Senate 
Office Building, Washington 25, 
D.C.; Congressman  Libonati, 
Room 408, Old House Office 
Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

Elsa A. Welch 


Effort and profit 


CLEVELAND, O. 

If U.S. Steel workers watched 
the U.S. Steel Hour Aug. 12 they 
now realize what they are up 
against in their effort to get a 
new contract. The message of 
the play, “Seed of Guilt” by Bar- 
bara Chain was the destructive 
effect that actions based on 
wrong assumptions have on hu- 
man relations. A public relations 





M ARSHAL TITO, IN A FOUR-HOUR INTERVIEW with Konni 
Zilliacus, GUARDIAN correspondent and left-wing Labor MP, 
asserted that he does not believe the Soviet Union will take military 
action against his regime and that Yugoslavia will not join the West- 
ern bloc. A few days earlier Tito had told a group of Americans, in- 
cluding Louis Adamic, Dr. Kirtley Mather of Harvard, Dr. Jerome 
Davis and Dr. Henry Pratt Fairchild of New York University, that 
his differences with Moscow went back to 1944. Dr. Mather quoted 
him as saying he objected to “Stalin’s program for the satellite 
countries” for the same reasons he objected to the Marshall Plan. 
—National Guardian, Sept. 12, 1949 





message delivered during a break 
told how the world beats a path 
to the door of the man who 
builds a better mouse trap. Bet- 
ter machinery was needed to 
build the mouse trap. The bet- 
ter machinery was provided by 
money. To get this money a prof- 
it was necessary. 


How do workers expect to 
discuss a suitable contract with 
men who believe the only pur- 
pose of a corporation is to make 
profits for stockholders? It’s time 
that management realized that 
money cannot accomplish any- 
thing unless someone is willing 
to exchange his human effort 
for it. Julius A. Sobon 


Keep the hope high 
SAN FERNANDO, CALIF. 


A considerable portion of my 
life has been spent in trying to 
bring about a more sane econo- 
my for all and I think you are 
doing a good job. The trouble, 
as I see it, is to reach those that 
need it most. My first interest 
in political subjects was aroused 
in 1894 by hearing Eugene V. 
Debs speak on socialism and it 
was our pleasure to entertain him 
in our home in Madison, S.D. 
He came there to deliver a series 
of lectures at a yearly Chautau- 
qua. Later I voted for him three 
times, for President of the U.S.A. 
and in 1912 he received nearly a 
million votes. He, like you peo- 
ple of the GUARDIAN, wouldn’t 
place his hopes too high—and 
that in a religious sense, as well 
as political. 


I am nearly 83 years of age 
but hope to be able to subscribe 
to the GUARDIAN a number of 
times yet. Earl G. Gilbert 





Vie Nuove, Rome 
“I said ‘jump’, stupid!” 


Bi-partisan policy 
AGENCY, IOWA 
Millions for missiles, 
Billions for bombs; 
Thus we make ready 
For peace—if it comes! 
Pennies for penury, 
Slums for the slaves; 
Plutes in the palaces, 
Soldiers in graves! 
M. W. 


Get the Point? 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


My heart leaped up when I 
saw that headline in the N. Y. 
Times yesterday—“West Point to 
broaden studies in the humani- 
ties.” But hold your cheers. In 
the fine print, Supt. Gen. David- 
son reassured horrified Old 
Grads (Ike and Mac among ’em) 
that the natural ferocity of our 
War Pups won’t be softened by 
feeding them any of this new- 
fangled milk-of-human-kindness 
and brotherly-love pap. Bertrand 
Russell and the Beatitudes will 
not be required reading. 


Physical education,-states Gen. 
Davidson, will continue to be the 
keystone of the curriculum. 
Leadership will be developed 
through 100% participation in 
football, baseball, basketball and 
other “team” sports. Top ath- 
letes will be distributed impar- 
tially through all companies, in- 
stead of concentrated near the 
Gym. Their influence, it is 
hoped, will spread through the 
entire Corps. 

Charles Pemberton 
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Mr. K and Company 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Now, if the Giants would only win the pennant, an observer 
observed, the results of the fall municipal election would be a fore=- 
gone conclusion. The triple-threat Mayor running for re-election— 
with Mays, McCovey and Khrushchev figuratively in his camp— 
would have popula: appeal beyond compare. 


OR HIS PART, MR. KHRUSHCHEV has made it plain he has 

but one object in his mission to the U.S.: peace. He politely 
turned down a suggestion of President Eisenhower that he visit some 
of our military installations. He preferred such excursions as a 
return visit to farmer Roswell Garst who had visited him in Moscow, 

Garst presides over 1,000 acres which he owns, another 5,000 
which he manages, 2,000 head of cattle, a seed corn company and 
a six-bedroom home fully equipped with air conditioning and swim- 
ming pool. Not exactly a poor farmer. But also not remotely a 
bomb dropper Perhaps the Soviets’ agricultural expert can glean 
a few helpful hints from the capitalist corn grower whose per acre 
yield is far ahead of anything yet achieved in the US.S.R. 

Further evidence that Khrushchev intends to talk peace and 
war-no-more was revealed in the announcement that he is leaving 
his military and technical aids behind. Instead his entourage of 
100 will include his family, Foreign Ministry officials, leading Soviet 
writers and a large press contingent. Ilya Ehrenberg, no stranger 
to these shores, will be along. So will Aleksandr Y. Korneichuk, 
author of the play, Wings; Aleksandr T. Tvardovsky, poet and edi- 
tor of Novy Mir (New World), and Pavel A. Satyukov, chief editor 
of Pravda. Khrushchev has also invited Mikhail A. Sholokhov, 
author of the Don classics, to make the trip, but at last reports it 
was not certain that Sholokhov would leave his Cossack village of 
Veshenskaya. 


HE KHRUSHCHEV FAMILY GROUP will include the madame, 

Mrs. Nina Petrovna Khrushchev, an amiable and impressive 
lady who taught herself English when she and her family were 
evacuated from the Ukraine during World War II; daughters Julia 
and Rada; son Sergei Nikitovich and son-in-law Alexei Ivanovich 
Adzhubei who, as editor of the government paper Izvestia, will be 
an accredited correspondent. 

The N.Y. Times noted that the family will add to the visit “a 
human touch which cannot help but strike a responsive chord in 
millions of our people,” and expressed confidence that they’ll be 
welcomed “with both cordiality and curiosity.” 

Of course not all the response to the Khrushchev visit has been 
sweetness and light. Some Americans still feel they have all to lose, 
and nothing to gain, from peaceful coexistence with the Soviets. 
And so they got busy at Freedom House and formed a Committee 
Against Summit Entanglements and other ad hoc fire brigades 
which took ads in the newspapers calling for “civil silence’ and 
a period of national mourning during Khrushchev’s stay. A group 
of more redoubtable reactionaries, urging the President to call the 
whole thing off, reminded the nation that “we are engaged in a 
continuous world-wide war,” and “this is war to the death.” 


Wwe. SUSPECT THEY’VE MISJUDGED and lost their ability 
largeiy to influence the temper of the American people. Part 
proof of this are the defections they have provoked in their own 
ranks. When ex-Congressman Hamilton Fish, as bona fide a re- 
actionary and anti-Communist as any, joins a group of liberals 
to counter the get-tough crowd with the statement that peace “is 
an absolute necessity if we do not want to commit suicide merely 
for the satisfaction of having Soviet Russia do the same,” there 
are deep currents moving in the land. 

And the currents may well drown the tough gang in an over- 
whelming tide of peace sentiment. The President and the Premier 




















may not finaily solve all, or any, of the problems between their na- 
tions in their informal conversations at Mr. Eisenhower’s Camp 
David retreat. But Americans are not the kind of people who ordi- 
narily shoot the neighbor who came to dinner last week. 

That’s why we think its possible to say: when Khrushchev 


comes, Can peace be far behind? 


—THE GUARDIAN 





49er’s faith 
SITKA, ALASKA 
We will never achieve equality 
and freedom from want until 
both capitalism and religious 
idiocy have been exposed to the 


greater part of the population 
for what they really are and 
advocate. I have great faith that 
when the people know the truth, 
socialism will “come naturally.” 


Owen C. Rademacher 
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THE TARGET IS CHINA—THE PURPOSE IS EXCLUSION 





Behind the war scares in 


By Kumar Goshal 
AY AFTER DAY for the last six 
weeks the American press and radio 
have been painting a lurid picture of 
“Chinese aggression” in Southeast Asia. 
Scare headlines atop stories from in- 
spired sources have been calculated to 
rouse the sympathy of Americans for 

poor defenseless little nations. 

The stories involve two regions: (1) 
the Kingdom of Laos and (2) the Chi- 
nese-Indian frontier in the high Hima- 
layas. And they raise two questions: (1) 
How much factual straw has gone into 
building the bricks being hurled against 
China? and (2) Why has this particular 
moment been chosen for this hysteria 
against China? 


Available evidence would seem to 
indicate that the outburst of accusa- 
tions is a smokescreen behind which 
the U.S. wishes to buttress a corrupt 
and unpopular regime in Laos; to 
weaken Chinese-Indian unity; to hide 
from Asians news of progress the 
Tibetans are making since they were 
freed from a _ feudal-theocratic rule; 
and, above all, to prevent UN recog- 
nition of Peking, which has been gain- 
ing increasing support among UN 
members. 


The situation in Laos 

The N.Y. Times -:on Aug. 8 reported 
that the Pathet Lao forces (nationalists 
who had borne the brunt of the war 
against the French) launched against 
the Laotian government a full-scale rev- 
olution “backed by an invasion of Com- 
munist forces from North Vietnam.” For 
the next three weeks, Pathet Lao forces 
were reported to be making progress, 
routing government troops and establish- 
ing full control over the northern prov- 
inces of Samneua and Phongsaly. (These 
Stories gave such a sorry picture of 
government troops that the Laotian ad- 
ministration hastened to deny them). 

In these same weeks the Times and 
the Laotian government couldn’t agree 
on the fate of Samneua. On Sept. 1, 
Reuters quoted Laotian Foreign Minister 
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“BORDER TROUBLE” 
Part of the Chinese-Indian frontier in 
the Himalayas 


Panya as saying that government troops 
controlled Samneua; the next day, Times 
correspondent Greg MacGregor reported 
from Vientiane, the government seat, 
that Pathet Lao forces “had swept every- 
thing before them to set up advance ele- 
ments within 13 miles of Samneua city, 
capital of the province.” 


WHAT CIVIL WAR? The British press 
saw it otherwise. On Aug. 12, the Lon- 
don Daily Express correspondent in Vien- 
tiane wrote: “Let us clear up this non- 
sense about a civil war in Laos. There 
is none. Any war that is going on is 
political—and that is real enough... 
The toughest battle being fought in Laos 
today is the one I am waging to capture 
facts.” 

While the N.Y. Times on Aug. 8 re- 
ported “an invasion” by North Vietnam 
troops “equipped with arms from Czecho- 
slovakia and Communist China,” the 
Times of London reported Aug. 12 from 
Vientiane: “The problem [in Laos] 
would be solved by political, not by mili- 
tary action ... [In Samneua] there were 
no Communist units in the field larger 


Laos and India 

















Vicky, London Evening Standard 


“Now, let’s talk about a country which doesn’t exist...” 


than a platoon, and there were few even 
of this strength. [Attacks] have been 
carried cut by groups of ten to 15 men 
armed with old weapons.” 


THE “BACKGROUNDER”: An editorial 
in the Manchester Guardian (Aug. 11), 
entitled “What Really Happened,” said 
that the information office of the US. 
Embassy in London had “sent to [Brit- 
ish] newspapers what it calls a ‘back- 
grounder’ on Laos.” This gave ‘a fair 
summary” of the 1957 agreement be- 
tween the Laotian government and 
Pathet Lao which “provided for a coali- 
tion government with two Pathet Lao 
leaders in it, and for elections for 20 hew 
seats in the Assembly.” 

The “backgrounder” then explained 
that “the coalition government contain- 
ing the two Pathet Lao members resign- 
ed” after the Neo Lao Haksat (Patriotic) 
party, formed by Pathet Lao, won only 
nine seats in the 1958 election. “An anti- 
Communist government came into of- 
fice,” the document continued, “and the 
Pathet Lao members were dropped from 
the Cabinet.” 

The Manchester Guardian editorial 
found this version of events in Laos “dis- 
ingenuous, to say the least.” It said: 

“It suggests surely that the govern- 
ment changed as a result of the elec- 
tions ... What happened was this. The 
Neo Lao Haksat, together with a left- 
wing ally called the Santiphab (Peace) 
party, won 13 out of the 21 seats con- 
tested. This was taken, both in Laos and 
in Washington, as a bad sign for the 
general elections that were to have been 
held this year, and an indication that 
unless something was done Laos might 
go the way of Czechoslovakia.” 


THEY HAD NO CHOICE: Something 
was done, of course. Washington man- 
euvered to oust the government and in- 
stall pro-Western Prince Phoui Sanani- 
kone with emergency power. Sananikone, 
according to United Press International 
correspondent Wendell Merick, a rare 
accurate U.S. correspondent in Laos, “be- 
gan arresting neutralists as. well as Com- 
munists.” 

Merick said that since Pathet Lao was 
prevented from bidding for power 
“through constitutional means, they had 
to revert to revolutionary means.” But, 
Merick reported, “there is not believed to 
be any North Vietnamese or Chinese 
troops on Laos territory.” 

China, in fact, has accused the U.S. 
of actively aiding the Laotian govern- 
ment troops and maintaining a military 
base in Laos in violation of the 1954 
Geneva agreement. Washington has de- 


nied this; but the Associated Press re- 
ported (Aug. 22) that “two chartered 
planes with U.S. and Nationalist [Chiang 
Kai-shek] pilots arrived in Laos to fly 
supplies to Samneua.” And the London 
New Statesman (Aug. 29) quoted the 
U.S. Chief of Naval Operations as telling 
the press: 

“If the U.S. thought the situation re- 
quired American military support, the 
Navy would send a carrier task force to 
the area.” 

The U.S., it is true, does not openly 
maintain a military base in Laos. But 
France does, and France is a member of 
SEATO, and SEATO has declared, under 
U.S. prodding, a guardianship over Laos. 
(For more on Laos background, see 
GUARDIAN, Aug. 24). 


The situation in India 

On the Chinese-Indian border in the 
Himalayas, China has been accused of 
(1) attacking and establishing a base in 
Kashmir’s Ladakh province, adjacent to 
Tibet; (2) attacking some Indian army 
posts on India’s northeast frontier near 
Tibet; (3) invading the two pinpoint ter- 
ritories of Bhutan and Sikkim on the 
border, over which India has extended 
its protection. 

Most of the 2,500-mile border between 
India and China has remained obscure. 
In 1914, the British government in India 
accepted a line drawn by Sir Arthur Mc- 
Mahon, who was then negotiating with 
China. But from that time to this day 
no Chinese government accepted the Mc- 
Mahon line. The present Indian govern- 
ment stands on the McMahon line, al- 
though Premier Nehru has agreed to 
“minor modification” through negotia- 
tion. 


NEHRU REPORTS: Stories of Chinese 
border violations erupted thick and fast 
as Tibet’s Dalai Lama took political 
asylum in India, and Nehru’s Congress 
Party gave its support to its adherents 
and to the reactionary forces in Kerala 
state who were seeking to unseat the 
constitutionally-elected state govern- 
ment, led by the Communist Party. 

For a long time Nehru denied in Par- 
liament stories of border violations by 
the Chinese. Last month, however, he 
said that some border violations had oc- 
curred. He said that the Peking govern- 
ment had built a Tibet-Turkestan road 
across the northeast corner of Ladakh, 
but added that “a mile or two of wild 
and uninhabited territory does not mat- 
ter very much.” But he said he was dis- 
turbed by reports of Chinese forces at- 
tacking Indian outposts on the border 
near Tibet. 


LET’S TALK ABOUT IT: Nehru was 
firm about the McMahon line and de- 
clared in Parliament that Indians would 
“defend our country’s border and our 
integrity.” He made it clear that he had 
no intention of going to war with China. 
He said: “We hope this will be settled 
by discussions and conferences.” 

It was inevitable that Bhutan and Sik- 
kim, bordering on Tibet, would get. into 
the picture. But thus far the stories of 
Chinese invasion of these two Indian 
protectorates have been denied by the 
representatives of the protectorates as 
fast as they have been circulated. Pressed 
for his position, Nehru told Parliament 
that he would consider an attack on 
these two states an attack on India. 


THE CONCLUSIONS: Sorting fact from 
fancy it would seem that in Laos minor 
skirmishes have occurred between the 
Pathet Lao and the Laotian government 
forces, precipitated by the government’s 
refusal to abide by the Geneva agree- 
ments and its jailing of Pathet Lao lead- 
ers. China, North Vietnam, the Soviet 
Union, India and the Pathet Lao have 
urged the reactivation of the India- 
Poland-Canada commission set up at 
Geneva to handle just such a situation. 

The U.S. and UN Secy. Gen. Dag 
Hammarskjold, however, bypassed the 
three-nation commission. Instead, Hame 
marskjold asked UN Security Couneil 
President Egidio Ortona of Italy to call 
the Council in special session to discuss 
the Laotian situation. The Council met 
on Sept. 8 to consider a U.S. resolution 
to send a four-nation commission to Laos 
to inquire into charges of North Viet- 
namese aggression. By a 10-1 vote, the 
Council declared the resolution a pro 
cedural rather than a substantive issue; 
in this case the negative vote of a per- 
manent member of the Council does not 
have the effect of a veto. Thereupon, the 
Council by a similar vote—the Soviet 
Union again casting the negative vote— 
adopted the U.S. resolution. 


CONTRARY TO 1945: Observers noted 
that the two Council decisions were, as 
Soviet delegate Arkady Sobolev pointed 
out, palpably contrary to a declaration 
by the five permanent members when the 
UN Charter was drafted in San Fran- 
cisco in June, 1945. This declaration said 
that a decision to “make an investigae 
tion” might “well have major political 
consequences” and therefore would be 
subject to the veto. But even as the fours 
nation commission (Argentina, Italy, 
Japan, Tunisia) prepared to leave for 
Laos, the Laotian government announce 
ed that North Vietnamese “aggressors” 
had withdrawn from Laotian territory. 

In India, it would seem that continued 
effort by the Dalai Lama to obtain In- 
dian support for his lost cause and New 
Delhi’s recognition of the Dalai as head 
of a “government in exile’ would tend 
to create border tension ‘leading to 
clashes between Indian and Chinese pae 
trols. The situation thus far has ree 
mained under control; Peking has denied 
any “aggression” and Nehru has refused 
to be goaded into taking an alarmist 
position. 


RECOGNITION OF CHINA: What might 
prevent a negotiated solution of all these 
conflicts is the fact that they are oceur- 
ring at a time when the issue of a seat 
for China in the UN and USS. recogni-e 
tion of Peking is taking on unprecedente- 
ed urgency; and those who oppose such 
recognition seem ready to take desperate 
chances to prevent it. It can hardly be 
a coincidence that accusations of “age 
gression” are being hurled at Peking so 
vehemently just before the Eisenhowere- 
Khrushchev meeting and the Sept. 15 
opening of the UN General Assembly. 


A nuclear test suspension agreement 
during the meeting of heads of state 
seems a good possibility. This would call 
for control posts in China which, in turn, 
would require recognition of the existe 
ence of Peking. At the very start the 
General Assembly would face the Soviet 
and Indian demand that Peking replace 
Taipei in China’s UN seat. The number 
of UN delegates voting in favor of Peke 
ing increased from 12 in 1955 to 28 last 
year. This suggests that a majority 
would support Peking this year if the 
U.S. did not take an unyielding position. 
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Labor control bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Country’s Wage List;” “Good Wages 
Make Good Customers;” “Hey McClellan 
—Look, No Rackets;” “T.W.U. ([Transe- 
port Workers Union] Says America Needs 
A Third Party;” and “Labor Day Holiday 
Is a Union Product.” 

Big Business maneuvers during Con- 
gressional deliberation on the labor bill 
are an object lesson in lobbying. Talk of 
the need for “labor reform” legislation 
began in 1956 soon after Sen. McClellan’s 
rackets investigating committee opened 
well-publicized hearings on wrongdoing 
in the labor-management field. But spe- 
cific legislation was not framed until 
last year after the “image” of labor lead- 
ers as racketeers had been more firmly 
established in the public mind. 


AGAINST SIN: Author of the bill was 
Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), a 
member of the committee and a Presi- 
dential hopeful. It was designed, he said, 
to clean up “corruption” in unions. It 
called for voluminous financial reports 
from unions to the Secretary of Labor 
and saddled unions generally with re- 
strictions on their internal operations 
under penalty of jail sentences and fines. 

AFL-CIO leaders, anxious to prove 
they are against sin, expelled the 1,500,- 
000-member Teamsters Union and others 


and’ joined in support of the Kennedy 
bill. The measure passed the Senate last 
year with only one dissenting vote but 
was killed in the House where anti-union 
stalwarts hoped that after another year 
of propaganda a more restrictive bill 
could be passed. 

Labor was elated last November when 
many candidates it supported were elect- 
ed. Many said the 86th Congress would 
be the most liberal since 1936. But as 
debate began on a new labor bill by Ken- 
nedy it became clear that the complexion 
of Congress is mainly determined by who 
puts pressure on the legislators and how. 


APPLYING THE HEAT: Kennedy’s bill 
was reported out by the Senate Labor 
Committee. AFL-CIO leaders, already 
committed to the idea that labor needed 
reforming, sought only to keep the bill 
“mild.” But on the Senate floor a “bill 
of rights” further controlling intra- 
union affairs was added. 

During House deliberations, Congress- 
men found themselves under siege by 
lobbyists. Unions brought in teams of 
paid officials to button-hole legislators, 
but the business forces were far better 
organized and more efficient. 

Chamber of Commerce and Natl. Assn. 
of Manufacturers representatives worked 
not only in Washington but in the home 
districts where the pressure really counts. 

An example of how the business lobby 
worked was given by Rep. Erwin Mitchell 


(D-Ga.) He told of five letters he re- 
ceived from E. T. Barwick, a wealthy 
manufacturer in his district. The fifth 
letter read: 


“Your letter of Aug. 6 leaves me quite 
concerned and believing that either you 
are the most naive legislator the coun- 
try has ever seen, or that you have suc- 
cumbed to gangster and hoodlum-con- 
trolled labor leader money. 


“IT personally spent time, money and 
energy getting you elected, hoping that 
we had a man who would be above the 
ordinary. I can assure you that I will 
devote one-hundred-fold more energy, 
time and money in getting you out, if 
you support the kind of legislation you 
announce in your letter.” 


STEADY BARRAGE: Dozens of similar 
letters and telegrams came from busi- 
nessmen who had supported his cam- 
paign. In addition, for four days, around 
the clock, his telephone lines were tied 
up by calls from businessmen-constitu- 
ents demanding a strong anti-labor bill. 
One call came from Mitchell’s wealthiest 
and most influental supporter. He told 
the Congressman: “Don’t make it diffi- 
cult for us to support you. Erwin. Cam- 
paigns are expensive, you know.” 


On the House floor the Congressmen 
chose the toughest of three measures, 
the Landrum-Griffin bill. It went to a 


Senate-House conference committee to 
be reconciled with the Kennedy bill. Af- 
ter 12 days of reconciling, the committee 
voted out the House version with minor 
amendments. On Sept. 3 it passed the 
Senate with only two dissents, from 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) and William 
Langer (R-N.D). The next day it passed 
the House by a vote of 352 to 52. 


THE NEW SOLIDARITY: In its final 
form the bill added to the Senate ver- 
sion’s “bill: of rights” restrictions on or- 
ganizational picketing and secondary 
boycotts. 

Although Kennedy voted for the bill 
in conference and on the floor, he asked 
that his name not be associated with the 
law. 

On Sept. 17 in San Francisco the AFL- 
CIO will open its annual convention, 
Among the things it will have to con- 
sider is to how to live with this new law 
and how to meet management’s economic 
offensive. 

But it is more likely the keynote 
will be sounded by those who agree with 
Al J. Hayes, president of the Intl. Assn. 
of Machinists, who wrote in the August 
issue of the American Federationist: 
“This is a time when we need solidarity 
... in the face of a grimly determined 
Communist enemy ... based on mutual 
trust and confidence between labor and 
management.” 
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Abner Green, Foreign Born Committee leader, dead at 46 


BNER GREEN, since 1942 executive secretary of the 

American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born 
and for eight prior years its educational director, died 
Sept. 5 in Mount Sinai Hospital in New York City fol- 
lowing an operation Aug. 10 for a brain tumor. 


He had been in poor health—although at work daily 
~—for some months this year. On July 23, while con- 
ferring with ACPFB counsel in Washington, the ill- 
ness overcame him sit % 
and he returned to 
his home, 140-10 
84th St., Jamaica, 
Queens, N.Y. After 
several days in 
bed, he was remov- 
ed to the hospital 
where observation 
and tests disclosed 
the tumor. The op- 
eration Aug, 10 was 
followed by a sec- 
ond on Sept. 1 in 
e@ final effort to 
gave his life. He 
was 46 years old, 
and leaves his wife, the former Suzanne Hole and 
three children, Jonathan, Judith and Laura. His fa- 
ther and two brothers are also living. , , 
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“ABNER GREEN 


Abner Green devoted virtually all his working years 


to the work of the ACPFB, joining it in 1934, a year 
after it was founded, soon after his graduation from 
the College of the City of New York. In his service 
with the Committee he directed or participated in most 
of its notable successes in the fight for the rights of 
foreign born, in the last 11 years under almost con- 
stant harassment from Federal and State agencies. 


IN PRISON FOR 6 MONTHS: In 1951, summoned as a 
witness in the Federal inquiry into the Civil Rights 


Congress Bail Fund, of which he was a trustee, he’ 


served six months in prison for contempt of court for 
refusing to surrender the books and contributor lists of 
the Bail Fund and of the ACPFB. Subsequently he was 
questioned by both Senate and House witchhunt com- 
mittees, before the Subversive Activities Control Board 
and in New York State proceedings—all aimed at driv- 
ing the Committee out of existence. 


The first great victory of the ACPFB came in 1941 
when, with the late Wendell Willkie and Carol King 
representing the Committee, the Supreme Court threw 
out an attempt to denaturalize and deport Communist 
leader William Schneiderman, During the war years 
the Committee under Green's direction participated 
also in the several defenses of labor leader Harry 
Bridges against denaturalization and deportation. In 
that period, for its work on citizenship education and 
protection of foreign born in industry, the Committee 
received praise from President Roosevelt and also from 
General Eisenhower. 


TOM CLARK’S LIST: However, in 1948, President Tru- 
man’s Attorney General Tom Clark placed the ACPFB 
on his first list of subversive organizations, and it was 
one of the first groups proceeded against under the Mc- 
Carran Act of 1950 seeking to force it to register as a 
Communist organization, Green denied that the Com- 
mittee was a Communist group, and pointed out that the 
bulk of its defenses were of people accused of Communist 
affiliations because the Dept. of Justice was concentrat- 
ing on such aliens. He said the Committee defended 
cases without regard to race, creed or political belief. 


SOME GREAT VICTORIES: Among the notable vic- 
tories of recent years, most of them won only after 


carrying key cases to the Supreme Court, have been 
the Rowoldt decision, ending deportations for long past 
CP membership; the Nowak decision, terminating de= 
naturalization proceedings against former Michigan 
State Senator Stanley Nowak and some 38 others? 
the Witkovich decision nullifying the supervisory parole 
features of the Walter-McCarran Law affecting undee= 
portable aliens; and the Bonetti decision defining the 
meaning of the term “entry” for aliens accused of CP 
membership during earlier residence in the U.S. 


Also, the ACPFB*under Green’s direction fought 
through and won the demand for affidavits of good 
cause in the initiation of denaturalization proceedingss 
and has been a prime mover in the campaign for @ 
five-year statute of limitations on all deportation and 
denaturalization proceedings. The ACPFB also initiated 
the defense of William Heikkila, kidnapped and flown 
to Finland last year after years of deportation liti= 
gation, and now back fighting to stay. 


The ACPFB is headed by three honorary chairmen, 
Prof. Louise Pettibone Smith, Bishop Arthur Moulto# 
of Utah, and Rev. Stephen Fritchman of Los Angeles. 


Funeral services Tues. Sept. 8 were held with att 
overflow crowd at Park West Chapel in N.Y.C., with 
Prof. Smith speaking for the officers of the Commit 
tee; Martin Young speaking for the 35-40,000 indivi= 
duals helped or defended by the Committee during the 
25 years of Abner Green’s service; Sol Rotenberg of 
Philadelphia, representing the regional committees 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn in behalf of the Communists 
helped by the Committee; attorney Joseph Forer of 
Washington for the Committee’s lawyers; attorney 
Ira Gollobin for the family and friends; and John T. 
McManus of the GUARDIAN and Paul Novick of the 
Jewish daily Fretheit., 





lke and Mr. K 
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lands; more importantly, the President 
for the first time envisaged East-West 
cooperation in this field. 


HOW MANY SCHOOLS!: The Soviet 
Premier quoted British scientist J. D. 
Bernal (now in this country for scien- 
tific meetings) as having said that the 
average annual expenditures for mili- 
tary purposes throughout the world dur- 
ing 1950-1957 amounted to about $90,- 
000,000,000. Khrushchev said: “How 
many factories, apartment houses, 
schools, hospitals and libraries could 
have been built everywhere with the 
funds now spent on the preparation of 
another war! And how fast could eco- 
nomic progress have been advanced in 
the underdeveloped countries if we had 
converted to these purposes at least some 
of the means which are now being spent 
on war purposes!” 


The President said “the problem of 
the underdeveloped nations is more 
important for Western civilization than 
this problem of the Soviet-Western dif- 
ferences and quarrels.” He said: “There 

















the devil theory of diplomacy: the U.S, 
is saintliness personified, the US.S.R. 
the devil incarnate. It would accept what 
the UN accepts: the necessity for the 
capitalist, communist and non-commus 
nist governments to live side by side ag 
competitors and not as enemies, 


REAL FLEXIBLILTY: “Flexibility” 
would then allow inevitable changes to 
take place without interference, changes 
brought about by the example of the most 
highly advanced capitalist and commu= 
nist countries in competition for the less 
advanced to witness. It would mean the 
reailzation that NATO has become obso= 
lete in this world of intercontinental bale 
listic missiles. 


“It could imply,” as Associated Pres¢ 
news analyst James Marlow wrote (N.Y. 
Post, Sept. 6), “ a turning point in the 
cold war: that this country has decided 
to abandon its . . policy of stiff-arme 
ing the Russians in all directions and ig 
now ready to make concessions that 
might have seemed unthinkable beforet 
that this country might be willing te 
withdraw its troops from West Berlin, ag 
Khrushchev wants, in return for a Rus« 
Sian guarantee that the West will have 





are 1,700,000,000 people today who are 
living without sufficient food, shelter, 
clothing and health facilities. They are 


access to the city .. .” 


Ja Vicky, London Evening Standard 
Message from Mr. K. boss, he wants to come and visit our model schools..." 


Only in this context would the Preste 
dent’s TV statements be meaningful and 


not going to remain quiescent. They are 
learning something about their lot and 
they are comparing their lot with ours— 
sitting here this evening.” 


THE NO. 1 JOB: Mr. Eisenhower believed 
“there is just going to be an explosion 
if we don’t do something about it.” He 
added: “I think the biggest cooperative 
job in the world is that this civilization, 
including the Soviet, ought to address 
itself to this problem on a cooperative 
basis, to help these people achieve their 


. 








12 pages next week 
Beginning with the issue dated Sept. 
21, the NATIONAL GUARDIAN will re- 
sume its usual 12-page editions after 
the 8-page summer size. We hope you 
all had a pleasant summer. 
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legitimate aspirations.” 

The President’s TV chat indicated the 
distance he has traveled from the Tru- 
man-Achesen-Dulles policy of “contain- 
ment,” “massive retaliation” and “brink 
of war.” But hopeful arid sound as his 
statements were, they still were gener- 





alities; and his other statements abroad 
and the policy of his administration on 
Laos indicated a lingering lack of clarity 
on his part despite the best of intentions 
—and something more devious on the 
part of his aides. 

In Bonn, the President vowed to main- 
tain the status quo in West Berlin to 
preserve, as he said, “the independence 
of the West Berliners.” Yet the Soviet 
proposal for a neutral West Berlin un- 
der UN supervision, to which West Ger- 
many would be guaranteed access, would 
in no way jeopardize the West Berliners’ 
freedom. 


ALGERIAN PROBLEM: Eisenhower had 
reportedly persuaded Britain to support 
U.S. efforts to bar UN recognition of 
Peking at the current General Assem- 
bly session. He was also said to have im- 
plied approval of a supposedly new policy 
of “self-determination” for Algeria that 
French President de Gaulle was devising 
before the UN General Assembly took 
up the issue. The Algerian revolutionary 
government declared last week that it 
would not accept any solution prepared 
without its participation. 


Eisenhower repeated one idea several 


times in Western Europe: “We must not 
retreat one inch from principle [in deal- 
ing with Moscow] but must be flexible 
in tactics.” The last time he said it was 
in an address to NATO representatives 
in Paris Sept. 3. The world would be 
curious to know what the words “princi- 
ple” and “flexible’ meant to the Presi- 
dent. 


MEANING OF PRINCIPLE: It would be 
joyful news indeed if, by “principle,” he 
meant the right of all peoples—without 
outside interference—to control their re- 
sources, enjoy the fruits of their labor, 
live in freedom under a government of 
their own choice and develop the kind 
of society they find best suited for their 
progress toward prosperity. 


Then, on principle, the U.S. would 
sympathize with instead of opposing the 
Cuban revolution and the inevitable rev- 
olutions ahead in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Nicaragua and Haiti. It would be liv- 
ing up to principle for the US. to re- 
move the props it has put under the 
corrupt, feudal and unpopular royal re- 
gime in Laos. 


This kind of “principle” would eschew 


productive of steps to peace. 
—Kumar Goshal 
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‘Inside the Khrushchev Era’ 


O NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV 
last winter, British Conser- 
vative Prime Minister Harold 
McMillan said at the end of 
his precedent-setting visit to 
the Soviet Union: 
“This is a truly constructive 


life’s work you have undertaken.* 


The future before the Soviet 
people is one of expanding hori- 
zons. Across the steppes glows 
the furnace of industry, beckon- 
ing to a promised land. This is 
no mirage which you see before 
you. It is a sober reality. The 
rate and quality of your pro- 
gress are indeed extraordinary 
and—so far as I know—unpar- 
allelled in history.” 

An equally confident, though 
not so awestruck, view is the 
subject matter of Inside the 
Khrushchev Era,* the account 
by journalist Giuseppe Boffa, 
foreign editor of the Italian 
Communist newspaper L’Unita, 
of his five-year assignment in 
Moscow, 1953-58. Boffa says in 
his concluding pages: 

“The Soviet Union is a real- 
ity. It will not disappear. To 
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La Gauche, Brussels 


understand the U.S.S.R. has be- 
come a necessity for everyone, 
friend or foe. To wnderstand 
this country means to under- 
stand its past, its turns and 
twists, its problems and _ its 
contradictions, as well as _ its 
achievements and its triumphs 
e-. TO criticize certain aspects 
of the U.S.S.R. is useful when it 
is done in a friendly spirit with- 
out shadow ef condescension. 
The Soviets welcome this heJp, 
although they usually discover 
their own problems and find 
their own solutions. What is 
impermissible, even to the ene- 
mies of socialism, is ignorance 
concerning what the Soviets 
have accomplished.” 


OFFA, who recently return- 

ed to the Soviet Union 
where he acted as one of the 
“pool” correspondents for Vice 
President Nixon’s visit, was re- 
spectful from the start of the 
land “whose proletariat taucht 
the rest to change the world.” 
He quickly found his early ex- 
pectations “‘too roseate or one- 
sided.” Like other friends of the 
Soviet Union, he had made of 
the country “a non-material 
myth.” 

Now it came down to earth 
with its flaws, its shortages, its 
unsuspected problems. Fortu- 
nately, it was the time of the 
“thaw” following Stalin’s death. 
Fresh approaches were every- 
where, questions raised, bungling 
exposed, “people began to look 
closely, as they hadn't for years, 
into the machinery of Soviet 
life.” 

What they found, how they 
went about changing things, the 
struggle to force the old order 
to yield place to the new, and 
why in the author’s view the 
@rors and excesses of the past 


will not recur in Soviet life— 
these are the substance of this 
well-informed, exciting but never 
over-awed account of the meta- 
morphosis which so impressed 
Prime Minister Macmillan re- 
turning after a first visit as a 
tourist 30 years ago. 


HE SHAKEUP in agriculture, 

following debate begun by 
Khrushchev in Party circles in 
Sept., 1953, and pressed forward 
the next February, was “the 
first step in a long and complex 
chain reaction.” While national 
output floundered, the Ministry 
of Agriculture in one 11-month 
period had sent out 3,846 direc- 
tives, 2,330 circulars, 856,000 
letters and 67,000 telegrams, 
though the ministers seldom 
budged from the capital. A re- 
gional Party committee spent 
1,600 rubles in telegrams warn- 
ing subordinate organs not to 
abuse the use of telegrams! But 
the Party had failed to sound 
the alarm against paper-laden 
bureaucracy, careerism, separa- 
tion from the people. Party pro- 
cedures underwent scrutiny and 
reform from the grass roots 
up. Dogmatism, “fossilization of 
thought,” “varnished” art, idyl- 
lic writing and films, were new- 
found targets. 

By 1955, people began return- 
ing from exile and imprison- 
ment and rehabilitations had 
begun. Among the early rehab- 
ilitations were _ Vosniessenski, 
Lozovsky and Kuznetzov of the 
1948 “Leningrad affair,” in 
which a group of Party leaders, 
war heroes and others were cx- 
ecuted for “plotting” with for- 
eign agencies and an alleged 
conspiracy to install a separatist 
Russian government. The pros- 
ecutor Abakumov, a Beria aide, 
was prosecuted and put to death 
in 1955 for what Boffa calls 
these “monstrous frameups.” 


ESPITE the wide knowledge 

of Beria’s crimes, and the 
public revulsion over them, the 
revelations of the 20th Congress 
in February, 1956, took most 
Party members completely by 
surprise. The closed session on 
Fri., Feb. 24, at which Khrush- 
chev’s secret report was deliv- 
ered, was attended by many 
Party members in addition to 
the Congress delegates. They 
emerged “terribly upset,” Boffa 
reports, and he tells of one who 
“ran home, took his skis, left 
the city and wandered in the 
woods till late at night, trying 
to get tired, to be numb, and 
not to think at all.” 

By Sunday rumors of the re- 
port were circulating in many 
Party circles. A few days later 
Party meetings everywhere were 
learning its contents, local lead- 
ers reading a three-hour-long 
text. In the general discussion 
which followed, “it was impos- 
sible to mitigate the emotion 
which was shaking the country. 


Yet there was no hysteria. Men ' 


spoke with consciousness of 
their responsibility for what 
happened and was happening in 
the Party.” Yet, though credit- 
ing Khrushchev and his sup- 
porters with “an act of such 
enormous political audacity that 
it still makes the head reel,” 
Boffa feels that the campaign 
of public discussion following 
should have been better organ- 
ized and conducted. The report 
“raised more questions than it 
answered.” 


Was socialism in error? This 
“unjust doubt,” and a resulting 
pessimism, could have meant a 
paralysis of effort in a society 
accustomed to looking forward. 


HAT THIS did not occur, 

Boffa ascribes to the solid 
foundation on which Soviet so- 
ciety has been built, and to the 
restoration to Party work of full 
discussion, criticism, and con- 
frontation of contradictions in a 
dialectical manner rather than 
by formula, as apparently was 
done in most of the Stalin years 
from 1934, at least, to just be- 
fore his death. Following the 
17th Congress in 1934, the so- 
called Congress of Victors, Stalin 
hailed the political triumph of 
his policies with the statement, 
“Once the right political line is 
fixed, the work of organization 
decides everything.” 

Political’ discussion thereafter 
yielded to “organization,” then 
to “administration.” Lenin’s 
theory that the intelligence of 
ten million workers was more 
valuable than that of a few 
geniuses went by the boards. The 
“cult” grew, and stayed to rule. 
Contradictions were not regard- 


ed as natural, but as evil, and 
“swept under the rug,” or, fol- 
lowing Stalin’s lead, blamed on 
Trotskyism, foreign agents, 
“enemies of the people.” (That 
there were indeed, inimical ex- 
ternal forces was evident from 
the start). It was easier to purge 
foreign agents and “enemies of 
the people” than to wrestle with 
the dubious Stalin concept chat 
the class struggle would sharpen 
as socialism advanced. 


Yet in spite of the retreat 
from dialectical method and col- 
lective rule, the society did ad- 
vance. The nation, when the 
time came, could fight a victori- 
ous war; and in the Cold War 
years surpass the world in sci- 
ence and rate of progress. 
Whereas “the system” was and 
is the chief target of Soviet op- 
ponents, it was this same “Ssys- 
tem” which saved the nation 
from succumbing to the designs 
of Beria even at a time when he 
had centralized in his hands 
“a power outside any control.” 


“Thanks to Stalin’s trust 
[Beria] was actually for a time 
above Party and government. 
Why didn’t he use this power? 

. He had to clash with the 
Party and the State. If the 
clash hadn’t occurred earlier it 
was only because Stalin was at 
the time in control of every- 
thing. But as soon as the battle 
was joined, Party and State won 
easily ...: what barred his road 


at the decisive moment was the 
structure of Soviet society.” 


There is much, much more to 
this fascinating work, not all of 
a deep political nature. The 
new education reforms are ex- 
plained frankly and fully, with 
the absurdly non-socialist neces- 
sity for them. Delinquency, what 
there is of it, is discussed; also 
standards of living, housing, 
health, manner of dress, culture 
and the immense Seven Year 
Plan. Boffa lived a life of full 
participation in his assigned 
country, as journalist, socialist 
and deeply interested young 
man. His book is a real breath 
of fresh air in reporting. 


HE FEAT of bringing Boffa’s 
book to U.S. readers to coin- 
cide with Khrushchev’s visit 
here (it was published only three 
months ago in Italy) was accom- 
plished by a prodigious effort by 
Carl Marzani, head of Liberty 
Book Club. To Boffa must go 
the credit for an absorbing 
book; to Marzani for a transla- 
tion which brings it to sparkling 
life for U.S. readers. 
—John T., 


*INSIDE THE KHRUSHCHEV 
ERA, by Giuseppe Boffa. 
Translated by Carl Marzani. 
Marzani & Munsell, Inc. 100 
W. 23d St.. N.Y. 11. 227 pp. 
$5. ($3.50 to Liberty Book 
Club members.) 
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He had no arms, no legs, no face... 
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Have YOU Read DALTON TRUMBO’S Terrifying— 


JOHNNY GOT HIS GUN 


At all booksellers. $3.95 


OR USE THE COUPON BELOW . 


Lyle Stuart, publisher 
225 Lafayette Street 


i 


Address ... 
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New York 12, N.Y. 


LYLE STUART, Dept. G-31, 225 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of the new edition of JOHNNY GOT HIS GUN by Dalton 


Trumbo for which I enclose $3.95. 
I understand that you will mail my copy of the book to me within 24 hours after 


you receive this order, and that you will pay postage. 
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INDEPENDENTS AND SOCIALISTS 
Save This Important Date 
SEPTEMBER 26 and 27 
for the New York State-Wide 
CONSULTATIVE 
CONFERENCE 


ON 
1960 ELECTORAL POLICY 
All Independents & Socialists welcomed 
Registration Fee: $1.00 
Fraternal Clubhouse, 110 W. 48 St., NYO 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Sat., Sept. 26 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m., Sun., Sept. 27 
Send for UI-SC Summer Newsletter) 
UNITED IND.-SOCIALIST COMMITTEE 
799 Broadway, NYC 3 GR 5-9736 





SEAMEN’S FALL SOCIAL 
Bat., Oct. 3, Polonia Hall 
Watch for details. 





Catalogues Are Now Available For The 
FALL TERM 

24 New 8-Session Classes: 
Socialist Life & Culture Today 
Political Action & 1960 Elections 
Dialectical Materialism & Art 
American Capitalism Today 
Highlights of Labor History 
Community Problems in N.Y.C. 
Introduction to Marxism 
Problems of American History 
Public Speaking 
and 15 others 
Teachers include: 

@ Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 

@ Sidney Finkelstein 

@ Hyman Lumer 

@ Herbert Aptheker 

@ Harold Collins 

@ and others 

Registration Starts Mon., Oct. 5 
Write or Call or Come for Catalogue 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Rm, 227 80 E. 11 (B’way) GR 3-6810 


METROPOLITAN FRATERNAL CLUB 
MEETS! 


Friday, Sept. 11, 8:45 p.m. 
Speaker—“‘VISIT TO ISRAEL” 
Adelphi Hall, 74 Sth Av. Rm. 3-B 


Guardian Theater Night! 
JOHN GIELGUD & 
MARGARET LEIGHTON 





in 
“Much Ado About Nothing” 
Friday Sept. 25 
Call ORegon 3-3800 


CHELSEA, MASS. 


Memorial Meeting- for 
I. NAHAMKIN 
will be held Sun., Sept. 20, 3 p.m., at 
the Jewish Children’s School Center, 
Chelsea, Mass. 


CHICAGO 


40th ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
COMMUNIST PARTY, U.S.A. 
Saturday, September 26th, 8:00 p.m. 
Sky Room, Midwest Hotel, 
Hamlin & Madison Sts. 
National Speakers Entertainment 
Admission at door, $1. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


“BEHIND THE KHRUSHCHEY VISIT” 
Vv. R. Dunne, State Chrmn. 8.W.P, 
8 p.m. Fri., Sept. 18 
322 Hennepin, 2nd foor 
Ausp: Twin Cities Labor Forum. 


LOS ANCELES 


























Testimonial Dinner for 
CHARLOTTA BASS and 
REUBEN BOROUGH 
celebrating 50 years participation in 
progressive growth of So. Calif. Sat., 
Sept. 26, 6:30 p.m. Alexandria Hotel, 

Los Angeles. 

HARVEY O'CONNOR: guest speaker; 
REV, STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN, Chair- 
man. Ausp: Charlotta Bass-Reuben Bor- 
ough Testimonial Committee. Donor Con- 
trib. $10. Proceeds: The People’s World. 
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these luxuries. 


doing so. 
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A LETTER WE THOUGHT OF 
MAILING TO KHRUSHCHEV 


FOr CLOSE TO A DECADE we have operated an ap- 
pliance and gift store in the lower part of Man- 
hattan selling at low prices most of the luxuries for the 
home displayed at the American Fair in Skolniki 
Park. To attempt to count all the dishwashers, tele- 
vision sets, refrigerators, food-mixers, air-conditioners, 
clothes-washers, salad bowls, blenders and the fantas- 
tic. amounts of other luxuries and/or necessities we 
have sold would be impossible. The trade journalists and 
financial sections of the newspapers tell us that na- 
tional production and sales figures run into billions, 
These figures, coupled with the displays at the USS. 
exhibition in Moscow, may have led many of your citi- 
zens to believe that all Americans can own and enjoy 


But have you any idea how many Americans go to 
their graves never having lived in clean habitable 
homes, nor having owned any of our luxuries? The 
poverty that exists in the South, or the Harlems of 
Chicago or Detroit is known to us only by hearsay 
or casual observation. But here in New York, where 
we do volunteer tenant counseling, we can see with our 
own eyes the squalor and poverty under which many 
of us live. We have not the talent of an Ehrenburg or a 
Sholokhov to describe the wretched, miserable roach- 
and-rodent-infested homes that still exist. And we 
would blush with shame if you were to take time out 
when 'in New York to visit for yourself some of the 
homes that exist on Eldridge or Norfolk or Orchard or 
E. 5th or E. 137th or W. 137th Streets. And yet, if you 
did see these homes, maybe you would realize the price 
we Americans are forced to pay for the Cold War. Or 
are we being too naive in thinking that the 40 billion 
dollars we are spending annually on the Cold War 
could be used for bettering the lot of all Americans? 

In any event, may we presume to ask, because of 
your professed and, we trust, sincere love of mankind, 
that you do your best and even lean over backwards 
to help do away with the cold war during your visit to 
America. Believe us, you would not be “losing face” in 


- Buy YOUr BEST Buy ct STANDARD 


tandard Brand 


Washing Machines @ Radio ® All Household Appliances 
Budget Prices © Courteous Service @ Air Conditioned 
FREE: 1 hr. parking on all sales . 








3 ‘GR 3-7819 - 








OAKLAND 


Annual BOOK FAIR, featuring 
Marxist books and pamphiets. Also a 
“new book” table and children’s books, 

Sept. 19—10 a.m. to 10 p.m, 

Sept. 20—12 noon to 5 p.m. 
574 61st St., Oakland (basement en- 
trance in rear). “Coffee and .. .” for 
browsers. Benefit: People’s World. 


CLASSIFIED 


PUBLICATIONS 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS IN AMERICA 
by Emrys Hughes, pacifist Labor M.P. 
Witty account of Maccnillan’s trip. Good 
insights; Vicky cartoons, 167 pp; paper, 
. Wellington Books, Box 171, Belmont, 
ass. 




















SECOND HAND BOOKS on politics, his- 
tory, etc. Free list. Sanders, 69 Stan-~ 
hope Gdns., Harringay, London N., 4, 
England. 





GENERAL 


FINAL CLEARANCE!! 
KANCO double-edge razor blades. Only 
5,000 left. While thtey last, gift box 
of 100, $1. 6 boxes, $5. Order from: 
KANCO, 33 Union Sq., New York 3, N.Y. 








1,000 Name & Address labels, in ree 
usable plastic case, only $1. Your name 
and address beautifully printed on 
quality gummed paper. Outstanding val- 
ues on other personalized items on re- 
quest. W. L. Whiteman Co., Dept. N. G., 
P.O. Box 6, Boston 1, Mass. 


LOS ANCELES 


WANTED: CLUBHOUSE CARETAKER 
Salary & living quarters: Apply to: Hun- 
garian Workmen’s Home Society, 1251 
So. St. Andrew Pl., Los Angeles 19, Cal, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICE 
New Radios, TVs, HiFis for Sale 
J. ARTHUR RAGSDALE 
1526 27th Av. LO 6-4661 
Discount to Guardian readers, 


RESORTS 


BRIEHL’S, Wallkill, 
New York City via thruway. Scenic 
country. Informal atmosphere. Whole- 
some food. Homegrown vegetables. Pri- 
vate trout-stocked lake. Free boating. 
Swimming. Social Hall. Indoor-Outdoor 
games. Folder. Phone: Wallkill 3-2214, 


HILLBERG FARM (Kerhonkson, N. Y.) 
is different. Unconventional atmosphere, 
relaxed people, gourmet’s table. Natural 
surroundings, superbly beautiful. Phone: 
Kerhonkson 8008-W. 




















N.Y. 2 hrs. from 








PINE CREST in the Berkshires, West 
Cornwall, Conn., on Housatonic River. 
A delightful vacation resort within easy 
reach of Tanglewood, Music Mt. & sum- 
mer theaters. Private sandy beach, 
Swimming, fishing & boating. Tennis, 
badminton, ping-pong. Lovely lawns for 
relaxation! Delicious food, cabins with 
priv. bath & fireplace. Diana & Abe 
Berman, Call ORleans 2-6678. Low Sept. 
rate. 





SPRING MT. HOUSE, Jeffersonville 
N.Y. Thruway. Ideal for families. Pvt. 
lake, swimming, sports, animals, TV, 
home cooking. Adults $40, children $20 
up. Schwartz Jeffersonville 290 or NYC 
evenings, OL 5-6971. 












NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 


MERCHANDISE 
ENGLISH BICYCLE, 








hand 
brakes, 26-inch wheel, $59.75 value. Spe- 
clal $42.50. STANDARD BRAND DIST., 
143 4th Av., N.Y. 3, GR 3-7819. 


3 - speed, 





LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 

TURE! Good modern furniture at low 

markup. Come in and see. 
SMILOW-THIELLE 


N.Y¥.C.—856 Lexington Av. (nr. 64 B6t.) 
CY 8-6010 

White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 86-4788 

Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd. 
MA 7-0444 





HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
Summer Specials in 
DOMESTIC & IMPORTED CHINA 
at discount prices 
304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 





HELEN’S GIFT MART 
Distinctive gifts for all occasions 
at up to 50% discounts 
287 Amsterdam Ay. (bet. 73-74 8ts. 
Helen Milgrim, prop. TR 3-8060 





WORK APRONS 
STRINGLESS, blue, herring-bone, $1.95 
WITH TIE STRINGS, HICKORY (blue 
& white stripes), HEAVY, $1.85. GRAY 
OR BLUE DENIM $1.50. REINFORCED, 
ALL WITH 2 POCKETS FREE DELIVE- 
RY. SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
TO A WINOW, 606 2nd AVE., N.Y. 16. 
MANUFACTURER OF TAILOR-MADE 
WORK APRONS. AGENTS WANTED. 
WRITE FOR WHOLESALE PRICES, 


SERVICES 
BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 








Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 
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R. AND MRS. WALTER STREET of Hope Mills, N.C., named 

their sixteenth child, born July 25, Nikita Khrushchev Street. 
...A New York store reports that sales of bow ties have increased 
since Christian Herter became Secretary of State ... European dis- 
tributors of American cars are complaining because tail fins on the 
1960 models have sharp edges. Many European countries have laws 
against sharp protuberances on cars to protect cyclists .. . The Parker 
Pen Co. put special broad points on the pens it made for President 
Eisenhower for his European trip. Parker officials say the new 


points give his signature a “fluid, bold look.’ 


... There seems to be 


no truth to the rumor that Khrushchev will be the mystery guest on 
“What’s My Line?” . . . Pepsi-Cola executives who visited Moscow 
recently said the best Russian soft drink is carbonated tomato juice. 
... Time magazine regularly sends us advance tear sheets on its ar- 
ticles on military affairs. It seems we got on their mailing list as 
“National Guardsman.” ,..A memo from top editorial brass at the 
Detroit News to the copy desk reads: ‘Where unions have been grant- 
ed pay raises in contract negotiations, do not use the word ‘wins’ in 


the heading.” 


A BROCHURE published by the Chamber of Commerce of Front 
Royal and Warren County, Va., describes the area: “The population 






































Lonlon Daily Mail 
“I don’t HAVE ulcers, Miss Green, 


I GIVE ulcers!” 





of the county as well as the town 
of Front Royal is a large per- 
centage of native American, with 
@ small percentage of negro 
(sic).” ...A message on March 
9 from the Air Materiel Com- 
mand at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, O., to the Air Tech- 
nical Training Center at Chan- 
ute, Ill., read: “An urgent re- 
quirement exists for a Negroid 
airman to be an enlisted aide 
to Lt. Gen. McKee, commander 
AMC.” The message added that 
the GI was to serve as the gen- 
eral’s valet. When the story 


came to light last month, Rep. Frank Kowalski (D-Conn.) demanded 
an investigation. Gen. McKee could not be reached for comment; 
he was in Canada on an extended hunting trip. Sans valet, we assume. 
...In 1952 the Army bought $200,000,000 worth of canvas duck and 
webbing. At present it has left $185,000,000 worth. That is enough 
to cover 16,447 acres of land. Anyone wanna buy a canvas duck? ... 
California State Motor Vehicle Director McCarthy has announced 
that drivers who cause fatal traffic accidents will lose their licenses 


for a year 


... In Paris Abel de Souza, an inmate in Fresnes prison 


awaiting trial for burglary, and Marie-Claude Giraud, an inmate of 
LaRoquette jail for allegedly receiving stolen goods, were released 
long enough last month to get married at City Hall, enjoy a cham- 
pagne reception and a one-hour honeymoon and then were returned 


to their cells, 


—Robert E. Light 





MARCEL PAINTERS 
Private homes, apartments, business 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in five 
boros. — For estimate phone: Nunez, 
DE 6-2978. 


BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hrs.) or IN 9-3431. 





TIME TO STORE YOUR FUR GAR- 
MENTS—if they are in need of remodel- 
\n or repairing, the best place is MAX 
KUPERMAN, 315 7 Av., OR 5-7773. You 
will also get good buys at $$ savings 
on new furs. COME IN AND BE CON- 
VINCED. 





UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS—done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraternal attention. HY 8- 
7887 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service ~ 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 


TORMA CATERERS: Now booking for 
Summer & Fall Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
anniversary parties at home or temple. 
Office parties & home parties serviced 
anywhere in the metropolitan area. 
HU 17-1561. 








FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., NY 17 MU 3-2837 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 





AUTO INSURANCE 
FOR THE RIGHT RATE CALL 
RONNY SCHIFFRIN 
§ Beekman St. CO 17-5654 
All forms of insurance 
Life, Fire. Theft, Accident, Health, ete 





UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 
Permanent 


Private 
Rapid 
Latest Medics! Method Appt. only 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 
Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem. 





BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans-pickup serv- 
ice anytime, any place—Insured Esti- 
mates given.—Economical—PSC 859. 





TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.Y. 
CY 8-0420 


ACE EXPRESS (formerly Jim's express) 
Vans—Panels—Station Wagon 
Bonded - Insured, 24 hr, service, $3.50, 
$4.50 per hour, per man. 

8U 17-7378, 


CALVIN FORD 
MOVING - - - STORAGE 
Good used furniture for sale. 
645 Allerton Av. 


Phones: OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 





WE MOVE YOU WITHOUT TEARS 
Economical, insured household moving 
Vans, station wagons—24 hours, 7 days 
Local, long distance—small, large 

THE PADDED WAGON—AL 5-8343 





RED WAGON: Moving, storage, packing, 

crating. Inexpensive, insured profes- 

sional. Vans, trucks. station wagons. 
Any time, any place 


RED WAGON SP 17-2555 PSC 768 





IF TIRED OF MAPLE WE CAN MAKE 
IT MAHOGANY OR ANY OTHER COL- 
OR. REFINISHING, REPAIRING, POL- 
ISHING FURNITURE IN YOUR HOME. 
ESTIMATES FREE. PHONE: INgersoll 
9-6827. 





INSTRUCTION 





MATTHEW KAHAN 
CLASSIC GUITAR* MANDOLIN*“** 
*Studied with Rey de la Torree 
**Mandolin Soloist in Town Hall, Ra- 
dio, etc. NI 6-1000 


RESTAURANTS 








TREAT COFFEE-SHOP RESTAURANT 
752 Lexington Av. (opp. Bloomingdale's) 
Complete catering facilities & gourmet 
specialties for weddings, Bar Mitzvahs, 
business meetings, etc. available in 
greater metropolitan area. Spec. dis- 
count for Guardian readers. Phone EL 
5-8048. 





JOB WANTED 





RETIRED MAN 25 yrs. Metropolitan 
Life, seeks part-time work-mornings pre- 
ferred. Clerical or messenger downtown, 
Call OR 3-3596. 


The kind of news 
you get in Guardian 
is priceless. 
Help our sub drive! 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


For Students, Travelers, the family .. . 


Fine, Imported Typewriters 


aca 


OR wy ' 


BRS Fo NS Ur SO. e ee ae 


The Kolibri—So light to carry .. 
so wonderful to use! Comes with 
veautiful leatherette carrying case. 
Precision-built. Comparable to ma- 
chines selling for over $100! 

fhe Kolibri (Above)—Everything you nee@ 
in a typewriter: left and right hand car- 
tiage release levers, visible margin § stops, 
Ddack rest for paper, eraser table, variable 
ine spacer and finder, automatic ribbon re- 
verse, etc. Packed in beautiful, simulated 
leather carrying case. Weight, 72 lbs. with- 
out case, 11% Ibs. with case. Dimensions: 
12.4” x 1” x 2.4". Colors: Grey, Silver- 
Gray, Seagreen, Belge, Maroon. Literature 
available upon request. Valued at $109.50 by 
a top U.S. testing service, against competitive 
machines found to be worth no more than 


THE KOLIBRI 


ONLY $59.95! 


Plus $3 Federal Tax 
We Pay Shipping Charges 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item | Amount 


| 























(N.¥.C, buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 


No COD’s. Full payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. ‘ 


Orders filled only in the U.S. 


Address PHHHKHHHSCEH LEH EEEH EHEC SHER SE EHHE SHEE EEE HE EEEEEED 


City .. Zone ,... State ... 


42 SS SS SSS SSK SK RE ee eee ee 


NEWSPAPER 


Name 





Cee eeeeteeeeeeeeeeeese eeeeeeeeer 


at a low cost! 


SINCE WE OFFERED the wonderful 
East German typewriters in this space 
Aug. 3rd we have had many fine 
letters from satisfied customers con- 
firming what we said then: THESE 
ARE THE FINEST PORTABLE TYPE- 
WRITERS ON THE MARKET AT 
ANYWHERE NEAR THESE PRICES! 
Take our word for it—you will never 
be able to buy a better typewriter for 
this money, so if you're interested 
order now. Specify color and type 
style when ordering. 


TWO MACHINES are available: the 
amazing Kolibri ‘‘travel portable’ 
(only 1114 Ibs. with case); and the 
standard-size ‘“‘home’’ portable Op- 
tima. Both are sturdy, beautifully- 
engineered machines with exceptional 
type alignment, full-size keyboards 
(44 keys, 88 characters), and many 
unique features not found on even 
expensive American models. Both 
machines can be serviced by local 
typewriter dealers. (Optima parts are 
interchangeable with the West Ger- 
man Olympia.) 








The Optima—For travel, home, 
office. Comes in smart, solid 
carrying case covered in black 
and white check. (Leatherette 
case $3 extra). Comparable to 
typewriters selling up to $135. 


The Optima (Above)—All the 
features of an office machine: 
keyset tabulation, finger-touch 
margin set, square-block type 
keys, automatic ribbon change- 
over, control for black, red and 
stencil, paper support indicator 
to show end of paper, 1/2, 1, 1- 
1/2 and 2 spacing, ete. Colors: 
Gray, Gold, Blue, Green, Ivory. 
Literature available upon re- 
quest. 


THE OPTIMA 


ONLY $75 


Plus $3.30 Federal Tax 
We Pay Shipping Charges! 


Guardian Theater Party 
in New York Sept. 25 
HE GUARDIAN’s pyrst thea- 
ter party of the fall season 
will be for Shakespeare’s com- 


edy, “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,” starring Sir John Gielgud 
and Margaret Leighton. 

The big night will be Friday, 
Sept. 25, at the Lunt-Fontanne 
Theater, New York’s most mod- 
ern playhouse. " 

For information eall ORegon 
38-3800. 


See eS — 


SPECTATOR. 
The people of Japan 


HIROSHIMA, JAPAN 

ECAUSE OF MY SPECIAL INTEREST in nuclear weapons, I 

explored Hiroshima thoroughly and looked carefully at the 
many evidences of the atom bomb dropped by a U.S. plane on Aug, 
6, 1945. I also went through three hospitals. The first was the 
Atom Bomb Hospital, which administers only to patients suffering 
from the effects of the original explosion. Now, 14 years later, 
scores of people are still coming to this hospital for treatment every 
day. I saw many of them in the waiting room. The director told 
me that thus far this year 27 A-bomb victims have died. 

The second hospital. run by the Atomic Bomb Casualty Com- 
mission, concentrates on research concerning the effects on human 
beings of the A-bomb explosion. It doesn’t try to cure anyone, but 
its work is very important in a long-range sense. 

The third hospital is a small private institution run by Dr. 
Shima and built on the ruins of the old Shima Hosvital, which 
happened to be the ab- 
solute center of the atom 
bomb strike. The 50 pa- 
tients and ten staff mem- 
bers that day were sim- 
ply obliterated in one 
minute or less. The hos- 
pital itself was complete- 
ly destroyed. I talked at 
length with Dr. Shima 
himself who, fortunately, 
was operating at a hos- 
pital in the country when 
the bomb fell. He told 
me he came back quickly 
to Hiroshima to help his 
patients, but all he could 
find was the charred 
body of the head nurse 
in the hospital ruins. 

The fact that the very center of the bomb’s destructive power 
was a hospital ministering to the sick for the preservation of life 
seems to me symbolic of the horror of nuclear weapons. It is @ 
remarkable coincidence that at Nagasaki, too, the absolute center 
of the American A-bomb attack proved to be a medical institution. 


TALKED WITH TWO STUDENTS who were children when the 
explosion took place. One of them had been injured. My guide 
was a soldier in the Japanese Army and was stationed near Hiro- 
shima when the bomb struck. The day after, his unit was sent into 
the city to render aid. He gave me innumerable ghastly details. A 
philosophy professor from Hiroshima University also helped to show 
me around. He had lost his right eve on A-bomb day. s 
It was a grueling experience for me. And I came away more 
convinced than ever that the U.S. made a terrible mistake in letting 
loose the A-bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. In terms of dead, 
injured and horrible suffering, those bombings were the most fright- 
ful military actions perpetrated against civilian populations in the 
history of human warfare. 

HAVE FALLEN IN LOVE with the Japanese people. I have 

never known a peopie so polite, thoughtful and smiling— so pleas- 
ant in general. These traits of the Japanese have often been ridiculed 
in the U.S.: but I believe they are sincere expressions of the basic 
Japanese character. Here we have an outstanding example of an 
essentially fine people being misled into war and disaster by a 
ruthless and autocratic military clique. 

When Japan first opened itself up to Western influence in 
the 19th century and started to modernize on the double-quick, it 
took Germany primarily as its model. And in doing this, the Jap- 
anese ruling class also imitated the Prussian militarism so char- 
acteristic of Germany—and ultimately so ruinous to that nation. 
We should not push this comparison too far, but it does help to 
explain Japan’s aggressive nationalism during the first half of the 
20th century. 

Coming back to Japanese courtesy, everyone in this country, 
including taxi drivers and hotel personnel, smiles and bows and 
I reply with bows and smiles of my own. This sort of give-and-take 
is a nice custom. In each elevator in my hotel there is posted the 
name of the elevator gir] in charge. So, when I get out, I bow and 
say: “Arigato (thank you), Miss Nishimura.” The elevator girl al- 
ways giggles. —Corliss Lamont 

Corliss Lamont has been writing for the GUARDIAN as a 
roving correspondent on his tour of the world. 


Neues Deutschland, Berlin 
“You peace marchers are all 
schizophrenic!” 





LOS ANGELES 





Souther» California salutes two veterans 


TESTIMONIAL BANQUET 
CHARLOTTA BASS and REUBEN BOROUGH 


Sat. Sept. 26, 6:30 P.M.—Alexandria Hotel, L. A. 
Chairman: REV. STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 
Guest Speaker: HARVEY O’CONNOR 


Donor Contribution: $10. Proceeds: The People’s World 














